THE  FOUR  GEORGES
by whom it was worked, there can be no question but that
the reign of George III constituted the golden age of
Parliament. It may have been controlled for a time from
above, but George always endeavoured to achieve his
ends through it rather than against it, and only on very
rare occasions was it subject to pressure from below. No
longer were its members fearful of an uprising which
should bring back the Stuarts, and so reduce their im-
portance, while the day was still distant when the
electorate began to regard a M.P. as a delegate to vote
as his constituents wished. Yet from time to time men
or situations arose foreshadowing the changes that were
to come. Chatham looked beyond Parliament to the
country, and his son's speeches in the House of Commons
reached a far wider public than that which heard them
delivered; even so, it was only on the occasion of an
election, and that in a mere handful of constituencies,
that a statesman spoke outside Parliament. Yet before
George IV was dead Canning had inaugurated the custom
of addressing public meetings, and Westminster lost its
monopoly,
If it was relatively easy for a young man of promise to
get into the House of Commons, it was for many years
very difficult for him to attain high office once he had
been elected. The elder Pitt was thirty-eight when he
first obtained office, and it was not until ten years later
that he entered the Cabinet. These facts, when com-
pared with the meteoric rise to power of his son, attest
at once the genius of the latter and the changes that were
taking place as the century drew to its close.
"Now, if a man be a bold and popular speaker, both in
Parliament and on the platform, but more especially
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